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JOHN WOOLMAN. 


BY R, FLEMING, C. E. 

“Get the writings of John Woolman by heart 
and love the early Quakers,’’ says Charles Lamb in 
his ‘Essays of Elia.” Our own Whittier has 
written no finer verses than those to a friend, pre- 
senting with them a copy of Woolman’s ‘‘ Journal.” 
He writes of him : 


“ Deeper than the gilded surface 
Hath thy wakeful vision seen, 

Farther than the narrow present 
Have thy journeyings been, 


“Thou hast ’midst life’s empty noises 
Heard the solemn steps of time, 
And the low, mysterious voices 
Of another clime.” 


Henry Crabbe Robinson, filled with enthusi- 
am, after reading his ‘‘ Journal,’ writes in his 
diary, «A perfect gem. His is a beautiful soul. 
An illiterate tailor, he writes in a style of the most 
txquisite purity and grace. His moral qualities 
ate transferred to his writings. Had he not been 
% very humble he would have written a still better 

kK; for, fearing to indulge in vanity, he con- 

als the events in which he was a great actor. ... 
Christianity is most inviting ; it is fascinating.” 
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Summary oF News 


John Woolman deserves to be better known. He 
is honored in the Society of Friends as one of their 
eminent preachers. But a man like him can be 
monopolized by no one creed or sect. His life 
and character and writings are the heritage of the 
Christian church. The best account of his life, and 
almost the only one, is that which he himself gives 
us in his ‘‘ Journal.’’ The opening sentence ex- 
plains his motive for writing: ‘‘I have often felt a 
motion of love to leave some hints in writing of my 
experience of the goodness of God, and now, in the 
thirty-sixth year of my age, I begin this work.” 

He was born in Burlington County, New Jersey, 
in August, 1720. His parents were pious Quakers. 
At the age of 16, he tells us, he began to love 
wanton company, but a nature like his could find 
little pleasure in their society, and he soon with- 
drew to his own solitude. When near 21 he en- 
gaged with a shopkeeper to attend shop and keep 
books, and some time after learned the tailor’s 
trade. When the wife of his employer died the 
business was taken by him. It so increased on his 
hands as to become burdensome. Then he lessened 
it, that he might follow more closely the voice 
speaking within. ‘‘ There was a care on my mind 
so to pass my time that nothing might hinder me 
from the most steady attention to the voice of the 
true Shepherd.’’ A deep conscientiousness attended 
all. his business transactions. ‘‘ Things that served 
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chiefly to please the vain mind in people I was not 
easy to trade in, seldom did it, and whenever I did 
I found it weaken me as a Christian.” 

With deep humility, at the age of 23, he had 
made his first religious journey through New Jersey, 
speaking where prompted to doso. Soon after, 
at the advice of Friends, he made a more extended 
journey, holding meetings on the way. These 
were spiritually blessed. From this time his main 
object in life was to preach the gospel. He gave 
up his shop and worked only at his trade, to be 
freer from care and less confined to one place. He 
journeyed from Boston to the Carolinas. He made 
a visit to the Indians in the wilds of Pennsylvania. 
No crowds attended his meetings, he created no 
excitement; yet his gentle influence was also a 
strong one. When slavery was almost universelly 
held to be right, from him went forth a protest de- 
claring it to be wrong. By private conversation, 
by his pen, heever waged war against it. In this he 
was near a century ahead ofhistime. He refused to 
write wills bequeathing slaves or bills of sale trans- 
ferring them. 

In 1772 he took passage in a vessel for England. 
Believing much about the cabin to be a superfluity 
and wrong, he chose the steerage. The voyage 
was a long and stormy one. Throughout it all he 
was calm. After reaching England he attended 
several meetings and preached as fitting opportuni- 
ties offered. But within four months from landing 
he was taken with the small-pox, and died at the 
house of a Friend near York, October 7, 1772. 


The literary or Christian world have not appre- 
ciated the beauty of John Woolman. During his 
lifetime he published ‘‘Some Considerations on 
the Keeping of Negroes,’’ ‘‘ The True Harmony of 
Mankind,” and ‘‘ Remarks on Sundry Subjects.” 
His ‘* Journal’ was published after hisdeath. The 
whole of his writings do not fill more than 300 
pages of a 1zmo book. Seldom is such a spirit of 
piety and purity found. ‘‘ His religion is love. 
His whole existence and all his passions were love.” 
He had an intense love for his felloweman. We 
often meet with such passages as this, ‘‘ Tender 
compassion fills my heart towards my fellow- 
creatures estranged from the harmonious govern- 
ment of the Prince of Peace and a labor attends me 
that they may be gathered to this peaceable habita- 
tion. In being inwardly prepared to suffer adver- 
sity for Christ’s sake, and weaned from a depend- 
ence on the arm of flesh, we feel that there is‘a rest 
for the people of God and that it stands in our per- 
fect resignation to His holy will.” He had a wife 
and child. His affection forthem was ardent and 
most sincere, yet he made it subordinate to the 
higher love he felt working within. It was this 
that enabled him while on one of his journeys to 
write to his wife, ‘‘ I feel my mind resigned to leave 
you for a season to exercise that gift which the 
Lord hath bestowed on me, which though small 
compared with some, yet in this I rejoice, that I 
feel love unfeigned towards my fellow-creatures. I 
recommend you to the Almighty, who I trust cares 
for you.” 


In his religious creed John Woolman firmly held 
to the doctrine taught by the Society of Friends, 
but was no sectary. He avoided feasting, dyed 
garments, and all show and parade. In a chapter 
on ‘* Silent Worship’’ he writes, ‘‘ In pure, silent 
worship we dwell under the holy anointing and fee! 
Christ to be our Shepherd. Here the best of 
teachers ministers to the several conditions of His 
flock, and the soul receives immediately from the 
divine fountain that with which it is nourished,” 

The beautiful sentences which will be underlined 
by the reader are many. In fact, nearly all he 
wrote could be marked. Only these will be given 
here : 

‘*Some glances of real beauty may be seen in 
their faces who dwell in true meekness. There isa 
harmony in the sound of that voice to which divine 
love gives utterance, and some appearance of right 
order in their temper and conduct whose passions 
are regulated ; yet these do not fully show forth that 
inward life to those who have not felt it : this white 
stone and new name is only known rightly by such 
as receive it.”’ 

‘« The true felicity of man in this life, and in that 
which is to come, is being inwardly united to the 
Fountain of everlasting love and bliss.’’ 

‘The natural man loveth eloquence, and many 
love to hear eloquent orations ; and if there be not 
a careful attention to the gift, men who have once 
labored in the pure gospel ministry, growing weary 
of suffering and ashamed of appearing weak, may 
kindle a fire, compass themselves about with sparks, 
and walk in the light, not of Christ who is under 
suffering, but of that fire which they in departing 
from the gift have kindled in order that those 
hearers who have left the meek, suffering state for 
worldly wisdom may be warmed with this fire and 
speak highly of their labors. That which is of God 
gathers to God, and that which is of the world is 
owned by the world.’’ 

The mind lingers over such sentiments as these 
until it is ready to exclaim with the poet Barton, 
in his tribute to John Woolman, written fifty years 
after his death, 

“There is glory to me in thy name, 

Meek follower of Bethlehem’s Child, 

More touching by far than the splendors of fame 

With which the vain world is beguiled : 

’Tis the glory of goodness, the praise of the just, 

Which outlives even death, and is fragrant in dust. 


oe 








For Friends’ Review. 


THOUGHTS ON PRAYER. 


BY JOHN HEMMENWAY. 

The first and last step ot the Christian life on 
earth is prayer—it is prayer, prayer, all along the 
way, in every act for God, himself, and his fellow 
beings. Not one step can be taken rightly in the 
view ot God without prayer. 

This is a very proper prayer: My heavenly 
Father, wilt Thou enable me’ to be good and kind 
to all human beings everywhere, and even to the 
brute creation? May I delight in peace and mercy, 
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and at last receive everlasting peace and mercy 


through Jesus Christ. Amen. 

The shortest and best way to get rid of painful, 
unpleasant, or wrong thoughts, is not to think 
them, but fray them away. 

The more we pray ‘looking unto Jesus,”’ the 
more we shall be inclined to everything truly good 
and beautiful. 

A truly prayerful mind is just and kind to all the 
human race. 


A prayerful mind keeps faith and works together 
is harmonious beauty. 

A person may live a strictly upright life in the 
sight of man without prayer, but not in the sight of 
God, who looks deeper than the outward appear- 
ance. 

The most of the truly devout Christian's prayers 
are offered in silence, or low, soft words, and when 
he feels to cry aloud unto God, it is mostly away 
from men, in the hearing of God alone. 

Those Christians that pray the most have the 
strongest faith in prayer, and the most consolation 
from it. 

The infinite importance of prayer to the Chris 
tian’s growth in grace, and to the sinner’s con- 
version, should, in a few words at least, be spoken 
of in every sermon, or exhortation. 

Prayer quickens the Christian’s conscience more 
and more to live a holy and useful life. 

if a man neglects to pray, he not only greatly 
against God, but also greatly wrongs his own 
soul. 

It is a very small thing to say the’ ‘*;Lord’s 
prayer,’? but a great thing to fray it. 


MODERN ATHEISM. 











Inthe times of intellectual darkness, man’s rebellion 
takes the form of superstition and idolatry—in the 
times of intellectual light, it takes the form of athe- 
ism, which is the more daringsin. And that is the 
character of our period and of our religion. Even 
of our religion, I say, although in saying it, I may 
seem to speak an absurdity. Men have always im- 
agined false things concerning God. But we find 
that in the earlier ages and amongst uncivilized 
men, there has always been a more real recognition 
ofa personal power in God—a present, acting, 
controlling, Zersonal power. Their doctrines were 
lies, and therefore had a poisonous influence, but 
till there was a sense and recognition of an unseen 
and supernatural being, who himself a person acted 
towards men as persons: and this was good. But 
where the living personality of God is lost, there is 
atheism. And this is the case now. And here is 
the great subtlety of the evil—the name of God, 
and the forms of religion, and many of the forms 
of morality are retained, and therefore the age 
thinks itself a religious and God-fearing age, but it 
Snot the Zving God that is worshipped. Men have 
4 religion, instead of a God. This is their atheism, 
this is their shield against God, and so we find that 
tverything that brings God near to them as a 
ng power, everything supernatural is rejected. 
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They will have a God with whom they can be at 
ease—they like not to retain in their knowledge a 
God who is near, and living, and making continual 
demands on them, and who is nut bound by the 
laws of nature. And so they shrink from the 
thought of the voice of God being again heard on 
the earth, and from the thought of the personal ad- 
vent of Christ, to execute judgment and to reign 
in righteousness—and they prefer even a continu- 
ance of present evils. And in like manner they 
shrink from the doctrine of the necessity of per- 
sonal assurance, because it calls on them to meet 
God’s eye. They would have no objection to the 
doctrine of God's universal love, if that love were 
the benevolence of the philosophers—but they can- 
not bear the mention of a love of God unto death 
for every man, that looks every man intensely 
in the face, and demands from him a continual re- 
sponse, and a continual sympathy in abhorrence of 
evil, and that brings against him a continual charge 
of baseness, and ingratitude, and wickedness, when 
he looks away, and ceases to respond to it, and to 
sympathize with it.—7Z. Erskine. 


<e 








From the London Frriend. 
A QUARTERLY MEETING IN DAKOTA. 





70 the Editor of the Friend : ‘ 

Dear Friend—Having just received the enclosed, I 
have much pleasure in forwarding it to thee for publi- 
cation if thou think fit. I know there is a continual 
drain on English Friends from all parts; but still hope 
that some whose hearts the Lord has opened, may of 
their abundance ministerto the needs of these in the 
Far West. Some of thy readers will be acquainted 
with Alice Gregory ; to those who are not, I might say 
that she is a Friend ‘of good judgment, whose state- 
ments may be relied upon. Truly thy friend, 

HOWARD NICHOLSON. 
Fonthill, Ontario, Tenth month gth, 1386, 

Dear Friend—It may be interesting to your readers 
to know something of the state and work of our friends 
settled in the far west on the prairies of Dakota. 

We were spending the summer in Kingsbury Co., 
Southern Dakota, and quite incidentally heard of a 
settlement of Friends in Jerauld Co., some eighty 
miles farther west. Feeling I should like to know 
something of the work going on amongst them, I cor- 
responded with Abi Huntly and received a very kind 
invitation from her to attend their Quarterly Meeting 
on the 17th, 18th, and 19th of Ninth month. After a 
roundabout journey and a forty miles’ drive over the 
prairies I reached the humble but hospitable home of 
our friend, 

This Quarterly Meeting belongs to Iowa Yearly 
Meeting, and is composed of three Monthly Meetings : 
Lake Side, lately established, lies fifty miles northwest 
from here; Mount Vernon, about fifty miles south ; 
and this meeting of Harmony includes two smaller 
meetings, located twelve and twenty miles distant. 
The school-house is the only place Friends have for 
meeting in, and is quite insufficient as to size and con- 
venience. The several meetings held during the 
season were times of great blessing, manifestly ac- 
companied by the power of the Holy Spirit. 

Disappointment had been felt at the absence of 
some stranger ministers who were expected to be here, 
but the earnest petitions that ascended to our Father 
in Heaven, asking Him to supply our need, and enable 
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us to look to Him alone as the source of every blessing, 
were abundantly answered. The meeting for worship, 
Seventh-day morning, was well attended, representa- 
tives and members from a distance having driven forty 
and fifty miles the previous day. 

Our dear sister, Abi T. Huntly, a very faithful ser- 
vant in the ministry, gave us a stirring address on the 
overcoming life of the believer in Christ. Much testi- 
mony followed from full hearts to the goodness of our 
Lord, and desires were expressed for entire consecra- 
tion to His service. 

At the close of this meeting boards were brought in 
and tables formed on the top of the desk, around 
which we gathered, and enjoyed a social dinner, In 
the business meeting following, the subject of building 
the first Friends’ meeting-house in Dakota was dis- 
cussed, Friends had quite hoped to carry out this 
project during the coming year, but owing to the se- 
vere hailstorms, by which many have lost their crops, 
will be unable to do so. Some have had everything 
swept away, and are left with a long and severe winter 
before them without means, and unprovided for. All 
having suffered more or less, they have difficulty in 
making ends meet, and are not in a position to give the 
required help to those who are suffering most. The 


faith of these is sorely tried, but in unwavering confi- 


dence they are holding on to the promises of God, 


The meetings held on First-day were attended with 
much interest; boards were made use of, and seats 


and each First-day finds her filling an appointment at 
some remote school-house where help is needed, in 
addition to her attendance at her own meeting, Any 
Friends wishing to communicate to her can address as 
follows: Abi T. Huntly, Templeton, Jerauld County, 
Dakota, N. America. 

Any further information regarding Friends in this 
part I shall be glad to give, being much interested in 
their welfare under their present difficulties. 

ALICE GREGORY, 

Hawtrey, Oxford Co., Canada, Ninth mo. 1st, 1886, 





From The Washington American. 


NOT EVEN FOR PEACE. 


A friend sends us the following clipping froma 
Peace journal : 

‘‘An honored friend has suggested that if we 
would effectually oppose the secret machinations of 
the enemies of Peace, we should, like them, or- 


‘ganize a secret society with the badges, pass words, 


etc.; the people would be pleased and our work 
greatly benefited. There can be no doubt of the 
great popularity of secret societies. But we have 
grave doubts whether such a course would help the 
cause of Peace. Whether it would or not, such 





are our views as to secret societies, that we could 
not conscientiously favor forming or joining one.” 
—Advocate of Peace. 

Aside from more serious considerations, it is 
really amazing to see the craze in this country for 
secret societies. They swarm like the locusts of 
Egypt. As soon as half an idea is born somebody 
must needs start a secret order to nurse it. Badges, 
signs, grips, passwords, sashes and degrees are 
thick as hailstones. A dozen or so orders are de- 
voted to Temperance. To be thoroughly ‘‘up’’ in 
all these lodges one would need to take perhaps 
50 “degrees.” Probably not less than roo orders 
are devoted strictly to ‘‘charity.’’ A numberless 
swarm are “mutual benefit’’ societies. 

Labor has its endless variety of secret lodges. 
The soldiers are multiplying their orders con- 
stantly, each new order adopting some new aim as 
an excuse for its existence. Farmers, Catholics, 
anti-Catholics, anti-Chinese, anti-Negroes and all 
other classes have their secret orders by which to 
prosecute their work. Somebody proposed recently 
to organize a secret order to promote the recogni- 
tion of God in the Constitution. One society 
exists to draw the sword in defence of the Christian 
religion and another to destroy the same religion. 

A bad cause is always helped by sworn secrecy 
but a good cause is always hindered. We may 
safely challenge the promoters of these orders to 
prove that they have helped any good cause which 
they have espoused. God isa great revealer of the 
truth, the devil is a mystifier. 

Imagine Friend Quakers and the great host of 
peace advocates donning little aprons, whispering 
passwords through key-holes, racking their brains 
to commit to memory a stale ritual, going th 
a gymnastic practice to make signs, winking 4 
blinking with their eyes, bowing and scraping 
before lodge altars with wooden Bibles on them, 


were brought in from the wagons, and placed in every 
available space, to meet the needs of the occasion. A 
lively meeting followed, in which our hearts were 
united in sweet fellowship together. We could indeed 
say, “Truly our fellowship is with the Father, and 
with His Son Jesus Christ.” At the close, dinner was 
provided in the same sociable way ; all strangers were 
invited to “take hold.” Groups were also dotted 
about outside; around stood the wagons, to which 
horses, oxen, and mules were attached, making a pic- 
turesque scene, with the prairies, which are quite hilly, 
in the background. An interesting Sabbath School 
Conference was held in the afternoon ; encouraging 
reports read of thé various schools, and two good 
papers opened an interesting discussion on Sabbath 
School Work. 

The closing meeting in the evening was attended by 
an overflowing and attentive audience. Many earnest 
and loving words of counsel and exhortation were 
offered, our dear elder Friends rising in testimony to 
the goodness of the Lord, and many expressing with 
thankfulness the blessing which they felt‘had attended 
the sittings of this Quarterly Meeting, and which had 
strengthened and cheered their hearts, 

There seems a great opening for Christian work in 
this part, but means and accommodation are badly 
needed to carry it on. Many difficulties are to be met, 
and are being bravely battled with by those settled 
here, and privations endured that wealthy Friends in 
their luxuriant homes have little idea of. It is well we 
should be acquainted with the trials and sufferings of 
those who are fellow workers amongst us in our Lord's 
vineyard, that we may have the privilege of “ bearing 
one another’s burdens, and so fulfilling the law of 
Christ.” Also I John iii, 16,17, 18. Help is much 
needed in this part to meet the needs of the coming 
winter. Any assistance Friends may feel drawn in 
sympathy to tender will be most thankfully received, 
either in money or clothing, and would be wisely dis- 
tributed by our friend, Abi T. Huntly, who is well ac- 
quainted with the needs of those around, and brought 
into suffering with them, her own family being much 
straitened through similar losses. Her services in the 
ministry are sought after in the surrounding country, 
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bearing titles such as ‘‘Most Sovereign and Puis- 
sant Grand Peacemaker”’ and all this in the 
name of peace! May the Lord in his great mercy 
save the cause of Peace from such a grave! 

Would the advocates of a secret peace society 
attach to it the military degrees, such as other 
lodges have? Would they station a tyler at the 
door with drawn sword? Would they adopt as 
their watchword, ‘‘Death to traitors ?”’ 

There is an historical incongruity in this propo- 
sition to promote peace by a secret lodge. Secret 
societies are historically factious and promoters of 
revolution and bloodshed. Their bloody work in 
the turbulent days of the French revolution is only 
one chapter in the history of their wars. Wherever 
their legitimate fruit has matured it has produced 
discord and war. In our own country we have 
nothing to fear so much as the plottings of secret 
societies. Not even for peace would we accept 
sich a method of prosecuting a good cause. 

For Friends’ Review. 


A TRIP TO THE YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL 
PARK. 


A ride of eleven hundred miles on the railroad 
from St. Paul, Min., landed the writer on the 16th 
of Seventh mo. last at Livingston, Montana, at the 
foot of the mountains. Here we change cars for 


the branch road to the Park. For fifty miles up 
this road through Paradise Valley the scenery was 


most beautiful. Snow-capped mountains constantly 
in view, and the valley gradually narrowing into a 
grand cajion scarcely wide enough for the iron 
road and the cars to pass safely through. Finally 
the end of the railroad is reached, just three miles 
from the north boundary of the Park, in the midst 
of mountains looming up three to four thousand 
feet high! Here we enter the stage, and the wagon 
road leads over steep hills, past fragments of rocks, 
piles of debris and many ponds of vari tinted water, 
which were once the craters of volcanoes, Seven 
miles staging brings us to the Mammoth Hot 
Springs. These are remarkable _ terrace-building 
springs 1000 feet above Gardner River. The ma- 
terial mostly deposited by these springs is calcareous. 
Hot water issues at various elevations on the ter- 
races from many vents. The slow but ceaseless 
Operations of the springs have resulted in building 
up terrace after terrace of scollop-edged, limpid 
pools and basins of hot water of various sizes and 
forms. These terraces, pools, springs and strange 
formations cover 170 acres of mountain land. *The 
deposit of sinter has banked itself around hun- 
dreds of trees on the slope of the hill, where the 

Ot springs are now at work. Numbers of these 
blasted pines stand erect, looking quite dismal im- 
bedded in snow white sinter. This calcareous de- 
posit covers an area of three square miles. 

Along the banks of the Gardner River there are 
Many active boiling springs, and many other places 
hear by were once active boiling springs, but now 
silent. Among the principal springs is the Cleo- 
Patra. It is the most beautiful one in the basin. It 


is situated on a mound of deposit, which is 40 feet 
in height, and the hot water flows over the snow- 
white edges into small basins below, which are 
fringed with stalactitic masses. The temperature 
of the water is 154°. Articles placed in this water 
will become coated with a white deposit one-six- 
teenth of an inch thick in four days. 

The chief attractions of the grand tour through 
the Park embrace the Obsidian Cliffs, the Norris 
Geyser Basin, the Gibbin Paint Pot Basin, the 
Lower, Middle and Upper Geyser Basins, the Monu- 
ment Geysers, the Yellowstone Lake, the Mud 
Geysers, the Falls and Grand Caiion of the Yellow- 
stone River. 

As no railroad is allowed to be built in the Park, 
all traveling in it must be made in stages or on 
horseback. The Government has built some fine 
roads to the most interesting spots in the Park, 
and many bridle paths lead in various directions 
through this interesting land. The Park is 55 miles 
wide from East to West, and 65 from North to 
South, or about 3575 square miles. Mountain 
ranges, hemming in beautiful valleys, rear their 
proud peaks from 10,000 to 12,000 feet high. 
Throughout the year the nights are cool and sel- 
dom free from frost. The Park isa region of won- 
der, terror and delight, and has long been called 
the ‘*Wonder-Land.’’ Her tremendous geysers 
shoot up their mighty fountains, causing the earth 
to groan and tremble by their violence; countless 
hot springs indescribable in their strange beauty, 
show depths as translucent as the air; pools of 
seething mud, casting up jets of colored paste, be- 
wilder by their curious.activity. The forests abound 
in noble game, and the waters of the mountain 
ranges are alive with fish. 

We left the Mammoth Hot Springs on a buck- 
board for a drive of 150 miles through the Park. 
We soon passed into a deep cafion and up through 
the Golden Gate, over a bridge suspended about 
300 feet high, to one side of a vertical cliff, which 
is about 800 feet in altitude. After this we entera 
beautiful valley with thick green grass, with an 
abundance of pure cool water flowing through it. . 
A few hours’ drive brings us to the Obsidian Cliffs, 
which rise like basalt in almost vertical columns 
from 150 to 250 feet high, and 1ooo feet in length. 
This volcanic glass glistens like jet, but is quite 
opaque. The Indians use this glass in making ar- 
row-heads, weapons and tools. 

A few miles’ further driving bring us to the 
Norris Geyser Basin, which is a vast collection of 
hot springs and pvols, varying greatly in color, 
some being jet black, some white, and others sul- 
phurous yellow, and many spouting geysers, and 
‘¢ fire holes” sending out clouds of vapor and over- 
powering odors of sulphur. In many places the 
crust of the earth is very thin, rendering great 
caution necessary in getting about on the unstable 
surface. 

The ‘‘ paint pots ’’ boil their pasty clay of divers 
colors, with noisy sputtering. Near by is the 
‘¢ Minute Man,”’ who faithfully spurts once in sixty 
seconds a bold stream to a height of 25 or 30 feet 
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from an orifice in the rock about six inches in diam- 
eter. A few rods further on the ** Monarch” spouts 
in splendor, once in 24 hours, a stream from 100 to 
425 feet high, through an orifice five to six feet in 
diameter! The eruption continues about twenty 
minutes, and the flow of hot water is immense. 
‘Three miles further, in a basin of several acres, are 
chundreds of mud boiling springs—every color, 
“white, orange, green, violet, purple, blue, brown 
-and drab is represented. The Excelsior Geyser is 
the largest and most powerful known in the world. 
It is 250 feet in diameter. This geyser a few years 
ago became frightfully violent in its eruptions, 
causing the earth to rumble, and throwing hot 
water 300 feet high and in sufficient quantities to 
form a river of boiling hot water for miles. In the 
Upper Geyser Basin is ‘*Old Faithful,’ which 
erupts every hour, and the flow lasting about five 
minutes. Its crater is 2x6 feet, and is situated on a 
mound of geyserite. The water is thrown about 150 
feet high. The temperature is 200° F. Linen or 
cotton fabrics thrown in the crater during quies- 
-cence, are thrown out thoroughly washed when 
the eruption takes place. A few days before the 
writer was there a Chinaman had built a wash- 
house over a pool of boiling water some two feet 
in diameter and placed the clothing on to boil, 
and soon added a bar of soap, which caused an 
eruption, and sending his ‘‘ washing’’ forty feet in 
the air and completely demolishing his house ! 
This pool was never known to erupt before. 
The ‘‘Bee Hive” is the finest Geyser in the 
Park. It has a cone which resembles an old- 
fashioned straw bee-hive, and is three feet high, 
and opening about three feet. This geyser acts 
every 24 hours, and throws a column of boiling hot 
water from 200 to 300 feet high, and nearly three 
feet in diameter. Just as we approached it our 
guide told us to look out, that it would ‘‘ go off” 
soon, and in less than five minutes it sent forth 
with a fearful rumbling of ‘the earth and a frightful 
noise, a column of hot water over 250 feet high ! 
The ‘ Giantess’? is another grand Geyser. The 
¢ruption is not regular, occurring once in about 
fourteen days, and throws up a grand column 250 
feet in the air, and lasts about thirty minutes, and 
continues at intervals for t2 or 15 hours. Many 
more grand geysers are in this Basin, making it 
truly a ‘* Wonder Land.” J. W. Morean. 
Osxaoosa, Iowa, Tenth mo, rsth, 1886, 


— Oe 


THE REAL REASON why persons do not forsake sin 
is, they do not really want to. They are not quite 
willing to give up every idol, to cut off the right 
hand and pluck out the right eye. They do not 
honestly ask the Lord to help them, because they 
are not fully ready to be delivered. 

Helen Hunt Jackson told the following story of 
her work among the Southern freedmen : 

‘* A colored sister in the church, one who helped 
me a great deal last year, was greatly addicted to 
wine, and was, moreover, a woman of much in- 
fluence in the church, many members of which were 
very intemperate. A few days ago I went to her 
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house and read the Bible to her. She told me she 
did not drink wine any more. She said: ‘I thought 
I couldn’t do without it, but I axed de Lord to 
make me stop, and I just worried Him until He did, 
Then I drinked beer in de place of wine; but I 
didn’t want to, and I studied "bout dat a heap, and 
I knowed if I axed de Lord He would make me 
stop, for He’s de same God. So I did ax Him and 
I stopped drinkin’ de beer. Now,’ she says, ‘ dere’s 
one ting more—dat’s terbacker.. I know de I.ord 
will help me stop, but I don’t fee/ like axing Him 
as I did afore.’ ’’ 
RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 

REVISION OF THE MALaGasy BiBLE.—Some ac- 
count of the recent revision of this version of the 
Scriptures is given in the Chronicle of the London 
Missionary Society, by the Rev. W. E. Cousins, of 
Madaga:car, who says : 

Could my readers have been introduced about 
midday on Wednesday, October 28th, of last year, 
into the committee room of the London Missionary 
Society, they would have seen; seated around a 
long office table, seven European missionaries and 
two native pastors. On the table are scattered 
books and papers, such as polyglot Bibles, concord. 
ances, dictionaries, commentaries, and printers’ 
proofs. The committee met at half-past eight, and 
after a short prayer for help began its morning's 
work—the Book of Malachi. The work had gone 
on steadily for nearly four hours, and now the awe- 
inspiring words that form the last paragraph of the 
Old Testament are reached, and the first revision of 
the Malagasy Bible is complete. Books are closed 
with a sigh of relief, and all faces are brightened by 
the consciousness that a great work has been ac- 
complished. 

Twelve years before this, the revision committee 
began its work; but of the original members who 
took part in the work of the first session, only three 
are present this morning. At the suggestion of Mr. 
Dahle, all kneel around the table, and, with the 
revised version lying before them, unite in a few 
words of earnest and joyful thanks to God, and 
commend to Him the work on which the labor of 
so many years has been spent, beseeching Him to 
make this new translation a stream of life and 
blessing to the Malagasy people. 

The revision of the New Testament had been 
going on at the same time, so that the entire Bible, 
in its perfected form, was ready for the printer. 
The care and deliberation with which the whole 
work was done are indicated by some of the figures 
given by Mr. Cousins : 

The committee sat on 433 days, and held in all 
771 sittings, chiefly of three hours each. From 
sixty toa hundred verses was an average day’s work. 
In some of the earlier meetings not more than ten 
or twelve verses were revised in a whole day. The 
largest quantity revised in a single day was 309 
verses, but this is easily accounted for by the char- 
acter of the portion revised (I Kings xxv. 2 to! 
Chron. vi. 66). Who can tell the amount of 
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scholarship, toil, and patience required to give a 
nation an accurate version of the Bible in its own 
vernacular tongue ?—Bible Society Record. 

UcanpA, AFRICA.—In May last, when a Roman 
Catholic Vicar Apostolic arrived in Uganda, the 
King signalized his coming by slaughtering twenty 
or thirty Catholic converts. At the same time Prot- 
estant Christians were seized and burned fn one hor- 
rible holocaust. Fifty of the King’s pages suffered 
on suspicion that they had become Christians. The 
bloody tyrant had determined to exterminate Chris- 
tianity, let fall who might. How many have been 
sacrificed the missionaries do not know, nor did 
they know at last accounts (June 27th, 1836,) 
. whether they they themselves would long escape 
the horrible fate of their converts. The Rev. R. 
P. Ashe, who sends an appeal to the American pub- 
lic for sympathy and help through the New York 
Herald, gives the following incident as a ‘* glimpse 
ot the kind of régime under which the people exist 
in Central Africa :’ 

The mission cook lately came complaining that 
he had no firewood. On being told to go and buy 
some at the market, close at hand, he remarked, 
with the air of a man who had received a personal 
injury, that the King’s executioners had taken every 
stick to burn a batch of Christians with. This 
took place at the beginning of June, 1886, when 
thirty-two Christians men and boys were burned 
alive on Sne great funeral pyre by the orders of 
Mwanga, the son and successor of Mtesa, King of 
Uganda. All this is sober fact. God alone knows 
how vast is the multitude which is yearly done to 
death in these dark lands.”’ 

The bright side of this horrible picture—for it 
has a bright side—is the strong faith which these 
poor Negro men and boys evinced in the hour of 
the bitterest trial that can come to humanity. 
Brought face to face with the most terrible tortures 
and a lingering death in a slow fire, they did not 
finch, they would not deny their Master. It is of 
such material that martyrs are made, and it is of 
such martyrs that Christianity is made. ‘ The 
splendid devotion,’’ to use the striking words of 
Mr. Ashe, ‘‘ with which these poor people have 
died for their righteousness,’’ cannot be lost upon 
the heathen who witnessed it. Bishop Hannington 
_ with this message to the blacks of Africa on 

I Lips : ; 

_ “Tell them that this road [the road to Uganda] 
is bought with my life, and that I am dying for 
those who kill me.” 

So died in Uganda the poor Negroes, the con- 
verts of but a few weeks or months. —/ndependent. 


—_—————- ome 


A MAN without discretion may be compared to a- 


vessel without a helm; which, however rich its 
cargo, is in continual danger of being wrecked. 
—Dilliwyn's ** Reflections.” 


Let THE first day of the week be a day of 
teligious improvement, and not of idle dissipation. 
—Frederichk Smith. 
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From the Christian Union. s 


THE APPEAL FOR HAMPTON INSTITUTE. 


At the recent meeting of the Indian Conference 
at Lake Mohonk, the name of no man identified 
with the work called forth such applause as that of 
General S. C. Armstrong. His great and perma- 
nent services to the two oppressed races in this 
country are familiar to our readers, as they are to 
all who have taken any interest in the elevation 
and emancipation of the Indian and the Negro. 
There has been in General Armstrong’s broad and 
deep insight into the problem of race elevation the 
quality of statesmanship. He has looked at remote 
and ultimate rather than immediate and temporary 
results, and he has resolutely given his great 
abilities and indomitable energy to the fundamental 
work of education. In the midst of his great 
labors, and as the result of them, he has, for the 
time at least, fallen at his post, the victim of a de- 
votion and zeal that have literally known no 
bounds. The immediate crisis of his disease is 
past, and there is every prospect of his restoration 
to health, but that consummation depends greatly 
upon the success of his efforts which are now being 
made to place the Hampton Institute on a perma- 
nent basis. So long as the financial future of 
Hampton is in doubt, so long will its burdens rest 
upon General Armstrong’s brain and heart. It is, 
therefore, as an inadequate recognition of his great 
services, as well as a recognition of the great 
services of Hampton Institute, that an effort is now 
being made to raise the funds necessary for a 
permanent endowment. To this end about $400,- 
ooo will be wanted for the regular endowment, 
and to this must be added $10,000 to meet the 
wants of the current school year, and $20,000 to 
pay for certain improvements which are necessary. 
The school property at Hampton is now valued at 
over $400,000, and is free from debt; about 
$110,000 has already been secured as an endow- 
ment fund, so that when the $400,000 is raised the 
Institute will have half a million of dollars back of 
it—a considerable sum, but not a dollar too much 
for the purpose. This appeal by the trustees has 
received the indorsement of such friends of Hamp- 
ton Institute as Mr. Whittier, Edward Everett 
Hale, Dr. Mark Hopkins, President Gilman, of the 
Johns Hopkins University, Phillips Brooks, and 
Bishop Potter. To these indorsements Zhe Chris- 
tian Union adds its own hearty commendation, 
and its heartfelt wish that the characteristic gener- 
osity of the American people will not deny Hamp- 
ton Institute that which it has earned by its noble 
services to the nation. Mr. James M. Brown, of 
Brown Bros. & Co., No. 59 Wall Street, New 
York ; General J. F. B. Marshall, No. 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston; Robert C. Ogden, firm of John 
Wanamaker, Philadelphia; or F. N. Gilman, 
Treasurer, Hampton, will receive moneys for either 
of these funds. 


WE ARE apt to believe what is pleasant, rather 
than what is true.— Wm. Penn. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MO. 2, 1886. 


FRIENDS’ QUARTERLY EXAMINER.—Resuming our 
notice of the last number of this valuable periodical, 
we come to Henry Stanley Newman’s Address on 
*¢ Gospel Ministry.” After reading it, we con- 
clude the best service to our readers to be its in- 
sertion in full hereafter in our columns. 

‘¢ Miles Halhead and Thomas Salthouse’’ fur- 
nish the subjects of one of Frances Anne Budge’s 
always interesting narrative papers; this one being 
not yet concluded. 

The ‘‘ Epistles of Ignatius” are ably and eruditely 
discussed in an essay, not yet concluded, by Dr. 
Thomas Hodgkin. As Ignatius was an early martyr 
of the Christian Church, a contemporary for 
twenty or thirty years of some of the Apostles, 
and Bishop of Antioch, authenticated letters from 
him possess much interest and importance. Dr. 
Hodgkin, in this number of the Quarterly, is 
chiefly occupied in considering the evidence for 
and against the genuineness of existing copies of 
these Epistles. In another number he proposes to 
deal with the inquiry, ‘‘ What do the genuine Ig- 
natian letters prove ?”’ 

The ‘Voice from Southampton” dwells, this 
time, upon personal and antiquarian recollections 
and relics brought to view during a week in Hert- 
fordshire, England. 

‘*Richard Allen’’ is the worthy subject of the 
concluding paper of the volume. In it, Richard 
Westlake reviews at some length the Memoir of the 
‘¢ Christian Philanthropist of Dublin,’’ by Hannah 
Maria Wigham. To this, we must give further at. 
tention at some time hereafter. 





DANIEL HILw’s ‘‘ Appeal for Peace,” in our last 
number, should receive careful attention. We have 
reason to hope that some revival of interest in the 
‘ancient Gospel testimony’’ of the Society of 
Friends against War is appearing; and there is 
much need of it. 

The ‘‘ speech from the throne ” of the German 
Emperor, just cabled from Berlin, urges an increase 
of the military strength of the empire, on account 
of the increasing armaments of other powers. Even 
in the absence of war, these enormous military es- 
tablishments are among the greatest political and 
social evils of the world. Each is a perpetual 
menace to every neighboring nation; and affords 
temptations to ambitious commanders to provoke 


war, for the sake of their own advancement. Thus, 
in our age, swords are far from being turned into 
ploughshares, or spears into pruning hooks; al- 
though more caution is practised, chiefly for rea- 
sons of economy, than a century ago, in bringing 
on conflicts between great nations. 

We wish prosperity and extended uusefulness for 
Daniel Hill’s Messenger of Peace. It is, at present, 
less attractive in typographical appearance than is 
desirable. The Publisher gives assurance that this 
will be greatly improved as soon as means are 
placed at his command for the purpose. Larger 
appropriations by the different Yearly Meetings 
might readily attain this end ; but private contri- 
butions also would be thus well utilized. 





—*o- 





Ir 1s NOT EASY, in many instances, to judge of 
the real intentions and qualifications of persons 
otherwise unknown, by briet public declarations, 
It seems to us best, therefore, not to endorse a 
‘* Manifesto’ lately received, concerning the pro- 
posed organization of a national General Reform 
Party. That all Christian people, all friends o 
good order and true progress, ought to unite for 
the suppression of intemperance and other immo. 
rality, for the removal of corruption from the ad- 
ministration of public affairs, and for the protection 
of all classes of men from injustice or oppression, 
is obvious. That a party should exist of wider 
aims than the present ‘‘ Third” or ‘* Prohibition” 
party, one whose ground is distinctly pudiic reform 
in all departments, with moral and philanthropic 
aims and standards, instead of ‘‘ loaves and fishes,” 
seems very desirable. If once established, such an 
organization might draw to itself all the better and 
wiser elements of our population. Efforts in this 
direction have been made, so far, with only local 
and temporary success; but the prosperity of our 
nation depends upon their renewal and final tri- 
umph. Yet we believe that such a movement must 
have its origin and growth , its really effective strength, 
in the spontaneous consensus of the best men of our 
communities. It cannot be advantageously forced 
into existence by self-constituted organizers, whose 
work, on however promising a platform, lacks 
general confidence. — 





SOME QUESTIONS are of such a nature, that very 
definite positions can be taken upon them, and all 
upon one side of a line may be seen clearly to differ 
with those on the other side. Thus it is with the 
subject of religious rites and sacraments. All pro 
testant denominations except Friends hold that fw 
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rites were commanded by our Saviour as of per- 

obligation. Our Society from its beginning 
has distinctly held that this is a misunderstanding 
of Scripture, and that ao rites whatever belong, 
under the Divine ordering, to the Christian dispen- 
sition; their permission during a time of transition 
not involving their continuance, which is contrary 
to the tenor of the New Testament, and to the will 
of Christ, as the present Head of the Church. This 
isa clear and positive ground of difference between 
Friends and the other religious bodies. No one 
can be, in conviction, really, a Friend, who be- 
lieves in the fitness of water baptism and the ordi- 
nance of the supper. No one can be in denomi- 
national unity with Episcopalians, Presbyterians, 
Methodists or Baptists, who does not believe in the 
obligatory nature of those rites. Others as well as 
Friends see the glaring inconsistency of those who 
accept and practice water baptism or the com- 
munion supper, yet persist in calling themselves 
Friends, and even in continuing to claim the name 
of ministers among Friends. 

But, in regard to the question of pastoral ser- 
vice, and supported munistry, less definiteness ex- 
ists. It is not easy, if practicable, on this, to draw 
hard and fast lines. Without hesitatiun, we may 
declare a hireling ministry, preaching for gain, to 
be un-Christian. With no less assurance, it may be 
said that it is the duty of every church to forward 
the work of the Lord, by the right use of the 
means in the possession and stewardship of its mem- 
bers. Church extension, the work of spreading the 
Gospel, and the edification of the body, ought 
never to be allowed to suffer for the want of money. 
Those who, called and qualified by the Lord, are 
rightly taken from secular business to labor spiritu- 
illy in the harvest field, ought to be cared for, in 
carnal things, by their brethren. 

Here, then, are two manifest truths and duties, 
apparently far apart. How are they to be recon- 
tiled? + How are to be fulfilled the obligations con- 
tained in the two Scriptural teachings: ‘‘ Freely 
yehave received, freely give,” and, ‘* The laborer 
isworthy of his hire?” Friends have never found 
any difficulty in this reconciliation until now. So 
long as a full and unquestioning recognition existed 
throughout our body of the absolute requirement 
of Divine guidance in ministry; so long as it was 
never thought of for any Friend to choose for him- 
elf the vocation of a minister, instead of a secular 
calling : on this platform, consistently carried out, 
the question of support was in most cases readily 
disposed of. Zhe Lora’s work must be done. Those 
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on whom spiritual gifts have been bestowed, are to 
use them diligently, faithfully. Others, who more 
abound in ‘‘carnal things,” should bestow them 
bountifully to meet the occasions of the workers. 
Can we go farther than this now? 

Our desire is to be very candid in considering 
all sides of this subject. Careful attention has 
been given, with this view, to a pamphlet lately 
issued by Thomas D. Hubbard, of Ohio, entitled, 
‘Will the Friends’ Church Starve Out Its Minis- 
ters?’’ At the start, it may be said, in reference 
to the title, that a church which would allow any 
of its members to starve, would be undeserving of 
the Christian name. But what difference should 
be made in regard to support uf ministers, as such, 


‘is the important question. 


Some passages may be taken from this pamphlet, 
as frankly representing a view which is new in the 
Society of Friends, without, indeed, any disguise 
or paraphrase. We select them with a sincere 
desire to avoid misstatement of the opinions set 
forth by the writer.* 


“‘To leave our ministers in uncertainty as to 
whether they shall have comfortable clothing and 
plenty of food, and expect them to devote their 
lives entirely to the salvation of souls—to the 
teaching of Christians and the sustaining of Chris- 
tians, and to pushing forward God’s work—is an 
outrage too intolerable to be thought of for a 
moment among people who have not suppressed 
their sense of justice and supplanted it with an 
entirely selfish and stingy disposition.” 


On this we would remark, that no ‘‘expectation”’ 
is legitimate, except that every one shall devote his 
or her life to doing the will of God; whether this 
be in public preaching, in private religious labor, 
or in simply living the life of a faithful Christian 
as one of the ‘lights of the world.’’ In either of 
these ways, he who does his whole duty is effect- 
ually pushing forward God’s work. To imply, as 
above, that every minister ought to, or must, de- 
vote all his time and strength to preaching or 
kindred work, is clearly ‘‘begging the question.”’ 


‘I appeal to the better minds of our Church, 
both in the laity and in the ministry, to turn their 
minds to the question of organizing treasuries in 
every church of our denomination, establishing a 
board with an advisory power to decide upon the 
amount of financial support tor their ministers, and 
pay them as certainly as the man who works in 
manual labor gets his pay every week or month, 
and thereby has sufficient money to make him feel 
that he is not a mendicant. Let us put our minis- 


*The pamphlet may be obtained by addressing Thomas D. Hub- 
bard, Columbus, Ohio. 
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ters upon a footing, that they can stand up in all 
the nobility and all the sacredness of their calling ; 
stand up as the noblest of the race, called of God 
to teach and lead the rest of us while we devote our 
time to earning money for ourselves and a suffic- 
ient surplus to pay our ministers.”’ 

«« Suppose we had a fund—could we find satisfact- 
ory preachers? I say most positively, yes. When- 
ever it is understood that the temporal wants of our 
ministers are definitely and suitably provided for, 
and provided for in such a way as to relieve the 
minister from anxtety concerning the sustenance of 
his family and himself, our bright and devoted young 
men and women will cease to look into other 
churches for God’s work, and turn to our own pul- 
pits when they leave coilege, instead of going to 
Methodist, Congregational, Presbyterian and Sal- 
vation Army. We have the best minds: and the 
best schools for training for God’s service so far as 
secular training and religious expertence goes. We 
need, and would soon have, good theological de- 
partments in our Colleges, ifa system of supporting 
our ministers was once introduced into our 
church.” 


Think of Robert Barclay going through a 
‘* theological department ’’ to prepare him for the 
ministry, and then choosing whether his ‘* pulpit,’’ 
as a Friend, would be ‘‘ definitely and suitably pro- 
vided for,’ or whether he would not be more 
comfortably situated in the Established Church, or 
as a Presbyterian or Baptist minister ! © 


‘¢ We do not want to offer a salary that will work 
as an inducement to young men or young women to 
select the ministerial calling. We simply want a 
treasury with funds on hand, and in every meeting 
a judicious advisory board who will attend to in- 
viting ministers to take charge of their churhes, 
accompanying every such invitation with informa- 
tion that ‘ we consider ourselves obliged to support 
thee and thy family.’ The said board should be 
empowered to pay out to the preacher every month 
or every week a sufficient amount, as ascertained 
before they called him, and to have a regular as- 
sessment or tax sheet showing apportionment of 
every member, and collect it monthly or quarterly 
and have it on hand in the treasury.” 

‘*T will not take the risk of being understood to 
favor for all our small meetings the inviting of 
ministers whose families will require $600.00, 
$800.00 or $1000.00 for their support. In a large 
number of new and small meetings, where there are 
few members able to pay, the smallest sum above 
would be entirely out of their reach. But this is no 
reason why they should not pay what they may be 
able to pay towards the support of a pastor, nor is 
it a reason for their not having an established 
pastor. ‘here are meetings where $250.00 per an- 

‘mum would be a large sum to raise among the 
membership. And there may be some meetings 
where $180.00, or as low as $150.00, would heavily 
tax the poor members. But this is no reason why 
they should not pay what they are really able to 
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pay to support the Lord’s work. A willing mind, 
an earnest determination to do their full duty in 
this regard will be as acceptable to our ever con. 
siderate Lord as greater ability to give would be, 
and will be as sure of a blessed spiritual reward as 
a great gift would be when cast in by some wealthy 
person.” 

‘‘There cannot and ought not to be any rate or 
sum fixed for the financial support to be given to 
all ministers alike. The amount to be given must 
be determined by the necessities of the pastor in. 
vited, as he may have no family ; and these neces- 
sities, along with the financial ability of the 
meeting, will enable the meeting in any particular 
case to settle upon a proper amount.” 


It is not here suggested, but suggests itself to the 
reflective mind, that not only the necessities of 
pastors will be in some cases remembered by them, 
but also the existing demand for their services, on 
account of their eloquence, and success in’ revivals, 
etc. Are there not already in the field among Friends 
those whose requirements (if not ‘‘necessities” ) 
reach $1200, $1400 and $2000 a year? 


‘«T, perhaps, should not neglect to say, in this 
connection, than when we pay for work we wantit, 
and if we do not get the work for our money, we 
shall not be satisfied. When we begin to do our 
duty by our ministers, and financially sustain them 
in a suitable manner, we shall expect them to work 
among the flock, and be about our Master’s busi- 
ness. A good shepherd remains with his flock and 
guards them against incursions from wolves and 
thieves. So a good pastor will devote his time to 
his flock to see that they are not stolen away by 
Satan, the thief of souls ; and will at the same time 
add to them from the unsaved by bringing in the 
unsaved by the way of repentance and crying for 
remission of sins. He will solicit and bring the 
unsaved under the ‘sound of the Gospel ’ whereby 
they may hear what God’s will is concerning them. 
And it must be well understood in advance that 
diligence is expected in exchange for liberal support 
—and then there will be no cause for misunder- 
standing and disappointment between the pastoral 
committee, God’s agent for employing, and the 
pastor employed for God’s work.” 

‘¢ Have you, my beloved reader, ever known 4 
meeting to grow in numbers (except by immigra- 
tion, perhaps) and in spiritual life that refused 
or made no effort to retain and suitably support 4 
pastor? I never have known one; but I have 
known meetings to decline and die out spiritually 
and literally in conseqnence of neglect or refusal to 
retain or suitably maintain a pastor.” 


We invite brief correspondence from those who 
have known Meetings among Friends which have 
grown in numbers and in spiritual life, although 
making no effort to retain or support a pastor. We 
will also not be averse to receiving definite state- 
ments as to particular meetings which have de 
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dined and died out é comsegence of neglect or re- 
fysal to retain or suitably maintain a pastor. 

Our readers who are acquainted with the history 
of the first half century of the Society of Friends 
(tosay nothing of much later experience) may be 
afely trusted to answer for themselves whatever of 
the nature of argument there is in the above cited 
inquiry. If the pamphlet from which these ex- 
tracts are taken were written from the standpoint 
of adenomination in which the pecuniary support 
of an order of ministers has. always been a matter 
of course, it might have some applicability as a 
kind of exhortation. As it is, we cannot but re- 
gard it as crude and unprofitable altogether. 





DIED. 


SLADE,—At the house of her son in Chicago, III., 
Tenth mo. 23d, Hannah Slade, relict of Brayton Slade, 
aged nearly 79 years. 

Deceased was a long life member of the Society of 
Friends, a conscientious and devoted adherent to its 
principles and teachings, Although comparatively 
well and active to within a short time of her death, 
yetshe fully realized the approaching hour with an 
abiding faith and resignation in perfect accord with 
that spirit of willingness and trust in the Divine power 
which had ever marked her days. She was a member 
of Swansea, Mass., Monthly Meeting, and her re- 
mains were interred at that place by the side of those 
of her husband long since deceased. 


ANDREWS.—At Lewiston, Maine, Ninth mo. 3d, 
1886, Freeman Andrews, aged 62 years; a member 
and minister of Durham Monthly Meeting. 

His boyhood was spent amid much privation and 
with rough associates, but in early life he found a 
home in a Friend's family and was led to give his 
heart to Christ. He often told of his early call to the 
ministry, and the great condescension in calling him 
from darkness to light. 

In his life he most fully lived up tc the exhortation 

of the Apostle, “ not slothful in business, fervent in 
spirit, serving the Lord.” He was very prompt and 
earnest in the exercise of his gift, and often very clear 
in discernment, and at times remarkably prophetic. 
_ He gave much time to the Lord's work, mostly with- 
in the limits of his own Yearly Meeting. Several 
times he visted Canada Yearly Meeting, and united 
with Joshua Douglas in Gospel services in the State of 
New York, It was during this visit that he spoke the 
prophetic words to S, A. Purdie to which he referred 
ina recent article on his early reminiscences, 

Through a long and very painful illness our dear 
brother manifested much Christian patience. Often 
during seasons of intense suffering he told of the peace 
of Christ that filled his soul and his joy at the prospect 
of soon meeting Him whom he had delighted to serve. 
He laid off the armor bright to take the victor’s palm, 
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HE Is AN accountant who can cast up cor- 


rectly the sum of his own errors. —Dil/wyn's ‘‘Re- 
thons,”’ 


————- ome 


Love Lasor; for if thou dost not want it for 
food, thou mayest for physic.— Wim. Penn. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


FOURTH QUARTER, 


Twelfth month rath, 1886. 

Rev. vii. 9—17. 

Gotpen Text.—Therefore are they before the throne of God, and 
serve him day and night in his temple. Rev. vii. 15. 


Lesson xt. 
THE SAINTS IN HEAVEN, 


The vision of heaven given in our last lesson was 
followed by the opening of the seven seals, showing 
the tribulations and conflicts out of which the 
Church was to be developed. The seals were 
opened, #. ¢., the events were presided over and 
regulated by the Lamb. (See last lesson). Alford says 
that ‘‘ the opening of the first four seals was marked 
by the ministration of the four living beings; thus 
notifying sudgments on the vistble creation, viz., the 
beating down of earthly power, the breaking up of 
earthly peace, the exhausting of earthly wealth, the 
destruction of earthly life.’”” At the »pening of the 
fifth seal we see the souls of GSd’s martyred saints 
praying for vengeance on His enemies, and at the 
opening of the sixth, the signs of the overthrow of 
all earthly things and of the immediate approach of 
the great day of the wrath of the Lamb. Before 
this comes the servants of God must be sealed and 
separated from His enemies, and in {to-day’s lesson 
we have John’s prophetic vision of the whole ran- 
somed Church of God as they shall stand before 
His throne when the Lamb and His ‘followers shall 
at last have gotten the victory. For parallel de- 
scriptions see chapters xiv., xv. ; ch. xix. and chap- 
ters xxi., xxii. Thus the Church in all its present 
tribulations is encouraged with the fair vision of 
final triumph and blessedness. 

9. After this I beheld. Before this we are told 
of the sealing of a definite number (12,000, doubt- 
less a symbolical number) from each of the tribes 
of Israel. This denotes that the true Church of 
God did not perish with the outward form of the 
kingdom of Israel. It has been remarked, however, 
that the names of Dan and Eph raim, the two tribes 
in which Jeroboam’s calves were set up, are 
not found in this list. Zo, a great multitude which 
no man could number. The Gospel dispensation 
has broken down all bounds of race, there is no 
longer the one chosen people, but all peoples and 
nations. Christ’s Gospel is for a//, and it is able 
to raise the vilest and most degraded to a place 
amongst the saints around His throne. Yet all will 
not be merged in one indistinguisha ble mass ; they 
will retain their own national characteristics. The 
glory of heaven is not complete without representa- 
tives of all these characteristics. How, then, can. 
we in our arrogance look down upon Chinese, Irish 
and Jews, since God’s great heart of love embraces 
them all? Clothed with white robes. The em- 
blems of purity, obtained through Christ’s atone- 
ment; also the white garments of joy, such being 
worn at festivals and weddings. Cf. Matt. xxii. 11 ; 
Rev. xix. 7, 8. Whatever other differences there © 
were, all alike wore the white robe of holiness. 
And palms in their hands. Emblems of victory. 

10. And cried with a loud voice. R. V., “they 
cry.’ Salvation to our God which sitteth on the 

| throne. Their cry is that the Jraise of their salva- 
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tion is due not to themselves, but to their God and 
the Lamb. This is the chorus of the redeemed 
souls. Cf. ch. xix. 1. 

11. And all the angels stood round about the 
throne. The angels who do not sing the song of 
salvation from sin, now join in the caorus of praise. 

12. Saying, Amen: Blessing and glory, &c. 
The ascription of praise is like that of ch. v. 12, 
sevenfold, 7. ¢., complete. 

13. And one of the elders answered. ‘‘ John 
had asked no question, but the elder answers the 
wondering thoughts and questions which fill his 
mind.’”’ What are these which are arrayed? 
Better as in the R. V., ‘‘ These which are arrayed 
in the white robes, who are they?” ‘* The ques- 
tion brings the white rodes into prominence. Is it, 
as has been suggested, that the wonder of the seer 
is excited more by the emblem of holiness and in- 
nocence than anything else? He recognizes the 
multitudes as men and women out of every nation and 
tribe of sinful humanity, and he sees them clothed 
in the garb of holiness.” — Carpenter. 

14. And I said unto him, Sir, thou knowest—t. 
é., **this is the very question which I fain would 
ask.” These are they which came out of great 
tribulation. R. V. ‘* The great tribulation.” Per- 
haps the special reference in John’s mind 1s to the 
tribulation through which those for whom he was 
writing were passing at that very time, but un- 
doubtedly the words include all the trials through 
which God’s church cotinually passes even to the 
end. And have washed their robes ... . in the 
blood of the Lamb. ‘‘In the view of St. John, 
water alone does not exhibit the special blessing of 
the New Covenant (cf. I John v. 6). The Old 
Covenant has water; the new has ‘blood,’ and 
blood is life. What is here signified, therefore, is 
that these believers are made new creatures in 
Christ Jesus; they are alike justified and sanctified, 
when they are ‘ washed’ in the blood of Cnhrist.’’ 
—Milligan. See Zech. iii. 4; Acis xv. 9; Rev. i. 
5. And made them white. ‘< Glisteringly white.’’ 
See Mark ix. 3. ‘‘ In the blood of the Lamb they 
made them not only white, -but glistering, so that 
they shone with a dazzling brightness.” Notice that 
** they washed and ¢hey made." God's salvation is 
perfect, but we must doour part in accepting it, 
else we shall never be saved. 

15. Therefore are they before the throne of God. 
Not because they came out of the great tribulation 
—sorrow in itself will never fit a soul for heaven— 


. itis because they availed themselves of the salvation 


provided for them in Christ Jesus. And serve him 
day and night in his temple. Cf. ch. xxii. 3. In 
heaven we shall be able to serve God perfectly. 
This is to mea far more blessed idea of heaven 
than that of perfect rest or perfect joy. And he 
that sitteth on the throne shall dwell among them. 
R. V. ‘Shall spread His tabernacle over them ”’ 
as the divine glory, or Shekinah, overshadowed the 
mercy seat. See also Isa. iv. 5, 6. Both these 
ideas are contained in this beautiful expression. 

16. They shall hunger no more, &c. See Isa. 
xlix. ro. 


17. Neither shall the sun light on them, nor 
heat. Because of the overshadowing shelter of 
God's presence, This refers to external afflictions 
and dangers—whilst hunger and thirst are of course 
internal sufferings. All alike will be removed | 
the blessed ministrations of God and of the Lamb. 

18. For the Lamb that is in the midst of th 
throne shall feed them. R. V. ‘Shall be their 
shepherd.” It includes feeding, and guiding and 
caring for. He took part of our nature, becomi 
Himself a Lamb, ‘‘ The Lamb of God ;”’ that He 
might understand the needs of the lambs, He laid 
down His life for our sakes and thus He has become 
the Good Shepherd. Ps. xxiii. 1, &c. And shal; 
lead them unto living fountains of waters. Spring 
of water always gushing up fresh and sparkling are 
here made to typify the joys of heaven which are for 
ever fresh so that the thirst of the soul ever expand- 
ing and deepening will to all eternity be satisfied 
from the fullness of the infinite God. And God 
shall wipe away all tears from their eyes. Seels, 
xxv. 8; Is. Ixvi. 13; Rev. xxi. 4. 

PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. The vision of heaven is revealed to us on 
earth that we may know what sort of characters we 
must become to be fitted to enjoy it. None can enter 
heaven but those who have washed their robes in 
the blood of the Lamb. None can enjoy heaven 
but those who find their joy in the service of God. 

2. There will be multitudes of every race and 
name in heaven: Christ’s salvation is adapted to 
the needs of all and all who love Him should seek 
to be found spreading the knowledge of His name 
to those who know it not. 

3- God will gloriously reward all those who for 
His sake endure suffering or privation here. 

4. The joys of heaven are set before men to at- 
tract them to the heavenly way and to comfort 
God's saints in their trials. 


——-— ewe ~-____— 


WORKINGMEN ON THE SUNDAY QUES- 
TION, 


A deputation of workingmen once appeared be- 
fore Lord Palmerston and requested him “to be 
kind enough to hear what they had to say ” on the 
opening of museums and public shows on the Sab- 
bath. With great courtesy he replied, ‘ What 
workingmen have to say on the Sabbath question ! 
shall be very glad to hear.’’ ' 

At the invitation of the Secretary, two working: 
men stepped forward and were ‘introduced to his 
lordship, who received them with marked courtesy 
and expressed his desire to hear what statements 
they wished to make. One was a smart-look.og 
man, and from his dress and clean white apron | 
concluded he was a cabinet-maker. The other was 
both tall and big, and had to do with the coal 
trade. ‘Well,’ said the former, ‘ which of us 
shall speak to un?’ ‘* Why, you to be sure, for 
you have more gift of the gab than I have.” And 
so the conversation began. 

‘* Now, sir, I said to my comrade, ‘ Bill,’ says!. 
‘ Well,’ says he, ‘ what’s up now?’ « Why cant 
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ye have some meetings all our own, and argefy this 
patter out?’ ‘ Agreed,’ said he. And so, sir, we 
yent and got a good-sized room, and drawed up a 
pill, that each side should choose a chairman, and 
the chairmen should choose an umpire; that there 
should be three speakers on each side, and no one 
should speak more than twenty minutes ; for don’t 
you think, sir, that any man of sense ought to be 
able to speak his mind on this ’ere subject in twenty 
minutes ?”” 

With a gracious smile, and evidently interested 
and amused, Lord Palmerston replied, ‘I quite 
agree with you. Well, and how did you get on?” 

“Excellently. The room was fuil, the chairmen 
were chosen, and the umpire, and we settled who 
should begin. I spoke first, and the rest in order, 
and then it was put to vote, and we carried our 
resolution that it was not fair nor right to open such 
places on Sunday by three to one.”’ 

“Had you any other meeting besides this ?’’ his 
lordship inquired. 

“Bless you, sir, ever so many ; and our majority 
got larger at every meeting. And we held some at 
the West End as well as the East End. And so at 
one of our latest, they, finding they could not beat 
ws in argefying, took to hollering. Very foolishly, 
some of our side began to hollertoo. But we told 
them to be quiet, for people soon get tired if hol- 
ring is all on one side. There is no good in hol- 
ring, for any fool can holler. I hear that you 
have lots of it in the House where you go so 
often. Did you ever know any good come of hol- 
lering, sir ?”? 

“T can assure you that I do not.’’ 

“Well, sir, at that meeting we beat them ten to 
one, and so on up to the last.” 

“May I ask in what capacity you are here ?”’ 

“ Like the rest of the gentlemen, to be sure. We 
are deputies, we are !’’ 

“ Deputies from whom or what ?” 

“Why, from these meetings, in course.” 

“Then am I to understand that the working- 


men of London are your way of thinking on this 
matter ?”” 


“No, no, sir, we must’t go as fast as that. 
the great majority of the workingmen are, and our 

€ majorities prove it.’’ 

“Well, now kindly tell me what you want ?” 


But 


“Why, nothing at all, sir. There is plenty of 
laws about Sunday if you would only see to it 
that they were put in force. But for pity’s sake, 
arr, don't you make any laws to break the Sab- 

It is impossible to express in words the fervent 
famestness with which this expostulation was ut- 

We were all moved by it, and Lord Pal- 
merston evidently felt it. 

“Will you kindly listen to one word more? For 
every twenty or thirty people who would go to the 

tystal Palace, or any other public place, several 
would be deprived of that which is the right of 
man or beast—the day of rest. Now, is it right or 

that, for the amusement of such persons, that 
many should suffer? And then we should have 


the play-houses open, too, and then we should 
come to work on Sundays, and very likely get six 
days’ wages for seven days’ work. Would that 
be right, sir?” 

‘« This is a new argument to me; kindly repeat 
it.”’ 

‘* With all the pleasure in life,’ and it was 
repeated, and if possible with fresh emphasis and 
force. 

So, taking}]the memorial in his hand, his lord- 
ship said: ‘* The Cabinet meets this afternoon. I 
cannot, of course, commit my colleagues. But I 
shall have great pleasure in laying this memorial 
before them, and heartily supporting it. But what 
these intelligent workingmen have said I shall not 
forget to enforce.’’ 

We most heartily thanked his lordship for his 
patience and courtesy, which he gracefully ac- 
knowledged, and we retired, feeling that our cause 
had been materially advanced by the homely but 
intelligent statements of these-workingmen. It is 
worth noting, though I do not wish to intimate that 
it was wholly owing to this incident, that the ques- 
tion was never raised in the House of Commons 
during Lord Palmerston’s remaining life.— Zhe 
Quiver. 


RURAL. 


WinTER PrecauTIONs.—Here, at the north, we 
must take especial pains to guard against the results 
of sudden ‘‘cold snaps” and penetrating winds 
which blow the cold through every little nook and 
crevice into the rooms where our flowers are. If 
these precautions are neglected we may wake up 
some morning when the thermometer registers away 
down in the minus twenties, or possibly the thirties, 
as was several times the case with us last winter, 
and find our pets frozen. 

I would always advise having double sash at the 
windows where plants are kept. If this is done 
and the glass is well puttied in, there will be no 
need of moving them away at night; and it is en- 
tirely unnecessary to use a curtain of any sort as‘a 
protection against frost, as the two thicknesses of 
glass with the air space between them are an ef- 
fectual barrier against the entrance of cold. Of 
course, care must be taken to see that the sash fits 
the frame snugly. Thete must be no loose, open 
joints. In order to make sure of a snug fit, it is 
well to use strips of thin corner molding, which 
can be fitted into the angles between sash and frame 
and tacked so firmly into place as to fit closely 
against both, thus insuring a tight joint. The out- 
side sash can be screwed to the window frame. 
Large, long screws will draw it down against the 
wood so firmly as to leave no crevice for the wind 
to get in. Ifthe frame is uneven it is well to tack 
on a strip of thick cloth or felt all around where 
the storm-sash will come. The screws will hold the 
wood down on this so snugly that all uneven places 
will be effectually filled. Of course, windows having 
double sash are supposed to be proof against the 
entrance of air, but it does not necessarily follow 
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from this that we are not to give the plants fresh air 
which are grown in them. 

If your plants should freeze, as soon as you dis- 
cover what has been done, put them in a dark room, 
or the cellar, where the temperature is but little 
above freezing, and sprinkle thoroughly with cold 
water. ‘'n most cases, such plants as Geraniums, 
Abutilons, and the more hardy kinds, can be saved 
in this way, and often quite tender kinds will come 
out with but little injury. The frost must be ex- 
tracted gradually, and with application of as little 
heat as possible. seep them away from the light 
and warmth for two or three days. If the tops 
should wilt you may be sure that they cannot be 
saved, sv cut them off at once. The roots may not 
be damaged to.any great extent, and if they are not, 
they will soon send upsprouts.—Zden EZ. Rexford, 
in Vick's Magazine 

PaCkING BEEs iN Lonc Boxes ror WINTER.— 
My tather purchased a swarm of bees about five 
years ago, and three years later he gave me a swarm. 
We sell no bees, but keep them for their honey. 
We generally winter from fifteen to twenty. Some 
winters are unfavorable for bees—the winter of 
1884, for example. Last winter we did not lose a 
single swarm: I will give you a brief description 
of the way I manage mine in winter. When cold 
weather sets in for earnest, I take the best bees from 
their summer stands and place them in long boxes 
which will hold about five swarms each, placing the 
hives far enough apart in the boxes to pack dry 


straw ard chaff around them, constructing a pas- 
sage by means of two cleats nailed to a board, and 


placed at the mouth of the hive. This allows the 
bees to pass back and forth whenever the weather 
is suitable and you think best. I always select a 
dry place, and have the boxes at least thirty inches 
from the ground. If it is where winter is severe, 
it is well to place a few cornstalks about them, as 
this protects them from piercing winds and frost. 
To make sure that they have enough honey, I lay 
two or three small sticks across the brood-frames, 
and plaee a card of honey upon them. This allows 
them to pass over the frames ; and if they are short 
of honey, they will have this card to fall back on. 
If there happen to be a bright, sunshiny day dur- 
ing winter, it is well to let them take a fly; and 
then is a good time to see if they have honey 
enough to last them till spring. By the way, I 
generally change the cloth which is in the surplus- 
chamber, and give them a dry one, as the other 
will be frozen if there is any moisture to freeze. 
They are always damp or musty, and it is a good 
plan to give them an airing. If I don’t have honey 
to feed them, I make a thick syrup and turn it into 
some empty comb and place it over, just the same 
as I would the honey. When spring comes I place 
the hives back on their summer stands, and give 
them a clean bottom-board, as this saves the bees 
from carrying out the dead bees. 

When it is time for them to begin hatching brood 
I give them some salt and water to work on, and 
also some stimulative substance, such as rye flour 
and oatmeal. I hardly ever make an artificial 


swarm. I always let them swarm naturally, [If ] 
want them to make honey instead of swarming, } 
look them over and kill all the queens but one: 
also, give them more room to work in. . 
We use sections placed in a crate on top of the 
hive. This crate holds twenty-four 1-lb. sections, 
A good strong swarm of bees will fill from two to 
three of these crates during the summer. Some do 
even better than that; but the average swarm fills 
about two.—Arthur W. Jewett, in * Gleanings in 
Bee Culture.” 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


At Deep RIVER QUARTERLY MEETING, held at 
Springfield, N. C., 16th of Tenth mo., 1886, Rachel W. 
Marrage, Mary Thorn and William Perry were ac. 
ceptably with us, having proper credentials from their 
respective meetings; also, John Peckham and wife, of 
New York, now sojourning within the limits of our 
Quarterly Meeting. The meeting was a favored one, 
and all the business was transacted in harmony, 
Ellison R, Purdy, son of Alexander M, Purdy, of New 
York Yearly Meeting, was acknowledged as a min 
ister, B. F. Barr, 


THE RECORD OF A NOBLE WORK, 


There has just been issued a report on the distri- 
bution of a fund raised during the spring of the 
present year for the purpose of supplying seed po- 
tatoes to the poor people inhabiting the islands and 
some portions of the mainland on the West Coast 
ot Ireland. The fund—which was raised by an ap- 
peal made chiefly to his co-religionists by Mr. Jas. 
Hack Tuke, a well-known member of the Society 
of Frieads—was not a large one, as it was onlya 
little over five thousand pounds; but it was so 
promptly and judiciously distributed that it may be 
practically said to have saved some 6000 families, 
representing a population of from thirty to forty 
thousand people, from actual starvation. Towards 
the close of last year Mr. Tuke says he became 
aware of the serious injury caused to the potato 
crop during the previous autumn by the serious 
storms which swept over the islands and the west coast 
of Ireland. The result was that a large portion of 
the population were at once plunged into very & 
treme distress and poverty, and when spring-time 
came the small holders of land in these districts 
were quite unable to provide seed potatoes for the 
crop of the ensuing year. The Tory Government 
which was then in office made application to Mr. 
Tuke, who had in former years done much usefil 
service in relieving Irish distress, to ascertall 
whether it was possible to raise a small fund out of 
which the pressing wants of these poor, miserable 
people might be supplied. Mr. Tuke at first was fat 
from sanguine about the result, as he found that the 
state of public feeling in Great Britain in regard 
to Ireland was such as would render it impossible 
to raise money by public subscription for their aid 
However from a sense of duty he made the effor, 
and the resu't was that in a few weeks he rece! 
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double the amount of money he had ventured to 
gk for. Thus supported, Mr. Tuke no longer hesi- 
tated, but at once proceeded to the distressed dis- 
tricts personally to superintend the distribution of 
the relief fund. He found the population in some 
in a deplorable state of misery. On the 
island of Achill he was assured that unless seed po- 
tatoes were supplied, eighty per cent. of the hold- 
ings would remain practically uncultivated. The 
island was like a besieged city, in a state of semi- 
famine, the people being kept alive by fortnightly 
doles of meal, which were barely half the amount 
really required. Those who had a few treasured 
tatoes left were eating them like measured rations, 
sosible that they were consuming their only hope 
of escape from future famine, whilst all were with- 
out credit or means of obtaining supplies. Scenes 
of privation and suffering were witnessed which 
were borne with a patience and resignation which 
it was impossible to see unmoved. Mainly through 
Mr. Tuke’s efforts 1425 tons of potatoes were dis- 
tributed in good time for planting in the spring, 
and it is most gratifying to learn that they have pro- 
duced one of the most abundant crops that has ever 
ben known to be harvested in the district. Mr. 
Tuke, in addition to giving a satisfactory account of 
his stewardship in this matter, takes the opportu- 
nity in this report of drawing attention to the 
chronic state of destitution and misery of the popu- 
lation in this portion of the Queen’s dominions. In 
the island of Achill there are a thousand families, 
three-fourths of whom are living on holdings so 
small that the rental or valuation does not exceed 
thirty shillings a year each, and few of the remain- 
ing fourth exceed £4 a year. In Connemara an- 
other thousand families are striving to exist on some 
1700 acres Of arable bog land, mere patches of soil 
among great boulders. This appalling condition of 
things cannot be remedied by such efforts as those 
inwhich Mr, Tuke has distinguished himself, how- 
wer laudable they may have been. It is no tem- 
porary distress that has to be dealt with; the evil 
les deep, and our Legislature must endeavor to find 
aremedy for it.—North British Daily Mail. 


—__———_. -_ ome - -—- —______ 


THANKSGIVING. 


Once more the liberal year laughs out 
O'er richer stores than gems or gold ; 

Once more with harvest-song and shout 
Is nature’s bloodless triumph told. 


Our common mother rests and sings, 

Like Ruth, among her garnered sheaves ; 
Her lap is full of goodly things, 

Her brow is bright with Autumn leaves. 


0 favors every year made new! 
O gifts with rain and sunshine sent! 
€ bounty overruns our due; 
The fullness shames our discontent. 


We shut our eyes and flowers bloom on ; 
We murmur, but the corn-ears fill; 
€ choose the shadow, but the sun 
That casts it shines behind us still. 


REVIEW. 


God gives us with our rugged soil 
The power to make it Eden-fair, 

And richer fruits to crown our toil 
Than Summer-wedded islands bear. 


Who murmurs at his lot to-day # 

Who scorns his native fruit and bloom, 
Or sighs for dainties far away, 

Beside the bounteous board of home? 


Thank Heaven, instead, that Freedom’s arm 
Can change a rocky soil to gold; 

That brave and generous lives can warm 
A clime with Northern ices cold. 


And let these altars, wreathed with flowers, 
And piled with fruits, awake again 
Thanksgivings for the golden hours, 
The early and the latter rain! ] 
Jonn G, WHITTIER. 


——-_--__s@o— ED 


BRAMBLE. 


The corn is reaped, the bare brown land 
Is sleeping in the sunshine bland 
Of late September time ; 
Now after harvest toil and mirth 
In restful calmness lies the earth, 
Like good lives past their prime, 


Red tints of autumn touch the trees, 

That rustle in the freshening breeze 
And wave their branches strong ; 

From hillside meadows loud and clear 

Comes, clarionlike, a note of cheer— 
The thrushes’ thrilling song. 


The busy wild bee flitteth by 

Where honeysuckle waves on high, 
And late clematis grows ; 

A fair brown butterfly floats round 

A bramble bush, that on the ground 
Its dainty tangle throws, 


The lowly bramble taking root 

In common hedgerows, bearing fruit 
For common hands to pull ; 

A boon to travelers on the road, 

It shows its gracious, purple load, 
With blossoms beautiful. 


White flowers, like pearly-tinted snow, 

Fair foliage, red with autumn’s glow, 
Ripe fruit—on one fair spray ; 

Ah me! my heart, what beauty lives 

In lowliest things that nature gives 
To blossom on our way, 


Ah me! my heart, what beauty shows 
In lowly lives that to their close 
Bloom sweetly out of sight ; 
Meek hearts that seek not worldly praise, 
That find in life's secluded ways 
Dear love and deep delight. 


Fair lives that have a humble root, 
Sweet lives that bear a gracious fruit, 
Yet keep their spring-time flowers 
Upon the bough when fruit hangs ripe, 
And when the fading leaf is type 
Of life’s decaying hours, 


We meet them in our daily path, 

These humble souls, and each one hath. 
A beauty of its own; 

A beauty born of duty done, 

Of silent victories doubly won, 
Of sorrow borne alone. 
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And when the frosts of death fall chill 
On those fair lives that blossom still, 
Though summer time is past, 
We, sighing, wish for quiet ways, 
Wherein, like theirs, our shortening days 
Might blossom to the last ! 
—All The Year Round. 
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A SINGLE STITCH. 


One stitch dropped as the weaver drove 
His nimble shuttle to and fro, 
In and out, beneath, above, 
Till the pattern seemed to bud and grow 
As if the fairies had helping been ;— 
‘One small stitch which could scarce be seen ; 
But the one stitch dropped pulled the next stitch out, 
And a weak place grew in the fabric stout ; 
And the perfect pattern was marred for aye 
By the one small stitch that was dropped that day. 


One small life in God's great plan, 
How futile it seems as the ages roll, 
Do what it may, or strive how it can, 
To alter the sweep of the infinite whole ! 
A single stitch in an endless web, . 
A drop in the ocean’s flow and ebb! 
But the pattern is rent where the stitch is lost 
‘Or marred where the tangled threads have crossed ; 
And each life that fails of its true intent 
Mars the perfect plan that the Master meant. 
Selected. SUSAN COOLIDGE, 
SUMMARY OF NEws. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—GREAT BRITAIN.—Lord 
Salisbury, replying to the memorial which the Social- 
ists left at his residence on the 21st ult., says that the 
proposals contained therein, and which would involve 
extensive legislative changes, would without doubt be 
duly considered by Parliament if they were laid before 
it. “I, myself, however,” he adds, ““am unable to 
adopt or support them, as I am convinced that the 
proposals, if effected, would cause additional distress 
and suffering, far exceeding what prevails at present.” 

W. E. Gladstone has written a letter, in which he 
expresses the hope that Lord Lord Hartington and Jo- 
seph Chamberlain will abate their opposition, explain 
their course, or distinctly refuse to co-operate with the 
Liberals. : 

The Jrish Times (Conservative) says the Govern- 
ment has resolved to promptly suppress all anti-rent 
and other illegal combinations; to curtail the license 
of the press ; to forcibly suppress intimidation; to en- 
force the laws governing the processes for the collec- 
tion of debts ; to proclaim all meetings called for cer- 
tain purposes, and to arrest certain prominent agita- 
tors of the anti-rent policy. The Zimes also says it is 
reported that troops have been sent to the different 
points in the country where action against the anti-rent 
agitation isimminent. Thecity of Dublin is agitated 
by rumors of the wildest character relating to the 
Government's intentions. 

Princess Beatrice, wife of Prince Henry of Batten- 
berg, and youngest daughter of Queen Victoria, has a 
son, born on the 23d ult. 

The Government's announcement of important gold 
discoveries in Australia has caused a general revival 
in the industries of the colonies, 

FRANCE,—The Chamber of Deputies, by a vote of 
474 against 50,0n the 25th ult., deducted $125,000 
from the estimates for judicial and criminal expendi- 
tures, despite the opposition of the Government. 

Merlatti has now fasted thirty days, His general 
condition is said to be good, but he is much emaciated, 








BuLGaria.—The Bulgarian Government, replyin 
to a note of the Porte on the subject of Prince Nicholas 
of Mingrelia’s election to the throne of Bulgaria, re. 
fuses to accept Prince Nicholas as a candidate, and 
says that Turkey's action inthe matter is incompatible 
with the Treaty of Berlin. The Sobranje will send , 
deputation of Bulgarian notables to Vienna, St. Peters. 
burg, Berlin, London, Paris, Rome and Constantinople 
to fully explain to the Powers the actual condition of 
affairs in Bulgaria, and to ask the Powers to make 
their choice of a candidate for the Bulgarian thron 
with due regard to the country’s needs and disposition, 
The deputation will start on its mission soon, and will 
visit Vienna first. 

An agitation has been started for the purpose of sg. 
curing the nomination of Prince Emanuel Vogorides, 
nephew of Aleko Pasha, to the Bulgarian throne, The 
Prince is a Russophile. 

The Russian officers stationed at Odessa comment 
angrily on the humiliating end of General Kaulbars 
mission in Bulgaria. One General declared that “the 
bitterest reflection of all is that Russia should be 
threatened with impunity by such a Power as Austria 

Another conspiracy against the Government has 
been discovered. Two officers, one of them a Russian, 
organized a plot to kill Col. Nicolaieff, Major Popoff 
and the Regents. Thecrime was to have been com. 
mitted on the morning of the 26th ult., but the plot 
was discovered causing the arrest of the two officers 
and of two others who were also implicated. 

DoMESTIC.—Judge Scott, at Bloomington, Illinois, 
granted the supersedeas asked for by the condemned 
Chicago Anarchists. The effect will be to stay the 
executions until after the full bench of the Supreme 
Court has passed upon the questions raised for a new 
trial, 

A despatch from Chicago, purporting to give the in- 
side history of the recent strike of the porkpackers, 
represents that it was all the work of one man,a dis 
trict master workman, who wanted to be elected 
sheriff, and thought that a strike would help him 
Twenty thousand men lost several days of work and 
wages as a result of the strike, and one lost his life in 
a scuffle with a detective. 

The commissioners appointed by the Indian Bureau 
to make an allotment of lands in severalty to the Crow 
Indians in Montana have returned to Washington. 
They succeeded in making 131 allotments, but the 
majority of the tribe, owing, it is said, to the influence 
of Sitting Bull, refused to abandon their tribal rela- 
tions, Another effort will be made next spring, The 
Indians on the Umatilla reservation, in Oregon, have 
consented to an allotment and the disposal of their 
surplus lands, 

It has been reported at Bismarck, Dakota, that 
seven Indians, “ Big Thunder,” the Crow chief, among 
the number, were drowned while attempting to cross 
the Missouri river at a point ten miles north of that 
city. Big Thunder was one of the most famous chiefs 
of the Crow nation. . 

The Illinois Live Stock Commission has been i 
formed that some cattle at Ridgeland, near Chicago, 
were afflicted with a disease resembling the pleut 
pneumonia. A member of the Commission says thett 
are nearly 2000 cattle scattered over Chicago in 
herds which will have to be slaughtered by the State 
in addition to nearly 3000 under quarantine at the 
distillery sheds, The appraised value of the entire lot 
will probably reach $125,000. 

The cotton crop of Arkansas is the largest ev 
grown in that state. The yield is estimated at 7); 
000 bales, an increase of 150,000 on thé yield 
year. 
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